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2 8 recipe by Chad Mcintyre | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
A Cheerwine glaze gives this traditional duck recipe a 
North Carolina twist that delivers a crispy, tender dish 
sure to please. 


3 O written by Mike Zlotnicki | photographed by Thomas Harvey 
Unraveling the riddle of woodcock provides a challenge 
for a pair of upland hunters. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Cover: The winding channels of the Intracoastal Waterway, captured from 
above with a drone camera, is the subject of the winning photograph in 
this year’s Photo Competition. PHOTOGRAPH BY KEVIN NESTVOGEL. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina’s wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them. 


NOTE 


his issue marks the 40th anniversary of Jim Dean’s “Our Natural Heritage” col- 
umn appearing in Wildlife in North Carolina. Sadly, this also is his last one. Jim 
died unexpectedly in November at his Raleigh home. He was 77. 

Jim began working at Wildlife in North Carolina 
in January 1970 as a writer and photographer after 
a successful run as a sports and outdoors reporter 
at the Burlington Times News. He became editor of 
the magazine in 1979 and remained in that position 
for 18 years. 

The first “Our Natural Heritage” column ran in 
January 1978 and has since been a reader favorite. 
Flipping to the back of the magazine to see what Jim 
had in store each issue was the regular reading practice 


for many subscribers. Jim’s column evolved over the 
years. His debut piece in 1978 was about Elisha Mitchell, 
the North Carolina conservationist who discovered that the mountain later named in his 
honor is the tallest peak on the East Coast, and was followed by stories about places 
and topics important to local conservation. Eventually, Jim began inserting himself in 
his stories, chronicling his fishing and hunting trips, sharing wildlife ruminations, or 
detailing other outdoor-related topics that interested him. That’s when the fun started. 

Jim had a natural talent at bringing his readers along for the ride of whatever adven- 
ture he was writing about. He could entertain and educate all at once. Utilizing a dry 
sense of humor, Jim would mix humorous yarns with lessons about most any subject. 

Former WINC Editor Jim Wilson may have best described Jim’s talent as a writer. 
“He was able to maintain such a hold on the public because he so long ago perfected the 
art of the 800-word story,” Wilson wrote in an email to me. “No one could do them like 
Jim. His stories, each one an unspoken invitation to join him for a spell, were full of 
kindness, gentleness and humor, and whether readers realized it or not, they usually 
learned something along the way.” 

Jim will be missed but not forgotten. We will run some of his—and our—favorite 
columns for the remainder of 2018. Next issue we will pay tribute to Jim in the magazine, 
with many of the people who knew him best sharing memories of Jim. We encourage you 
to do the same and send any fond recollections to me at josh. leventhal@newildlife.org. 


age © 
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A Berry Enjoyable Article 


| enjoyed reading Bruce Ingram’s article “A 
Very Berry Fall” [September/October 2017] as 
| have been planting many of these fruit-pro- 
ducing species that were not already on the 
14 acres of property my wife and | own just 
north of Asheville. You seemed to cover the 
gamut of natural soft mast crops. | counted 
about 27, depending on whether bayberry 
and wax myrtle are considered different spe- 
cies of plants. 

As an avid birder, my goal has been to pro- 
vide local birds and migrants with the fuel 
they need to survive. I’ve spent quite a few 
hours observing the foods they eat and have 
a few comments that continue on the same 
subject covered in the article. 

Magnolias, blueberries or inkberries can be 
added to that 27 species list. Red-eyed vireo 
is especially fond of our sweet bay magnolia 
drupes. Many birds eat ripe—or barely ripe 
—blueberries including tufted titmice. Ink- 
berries are occasionally discovered by turkeys 
or robins but often are ignored. | wonder if 
this is because of the color of the fruit or the 
abundance of other more favored fruits. 
Though | would prefer otherwise, non-native 
fruits are regularly eaten by birds and proba- 


bly mammals. 

We have differing opinions on pawpaws. 
Originally just four trees, our grove is a num- 
ber of years old and has many young sprouts 
and bearing trees forming a real “pawpaw 
ia I've learned that birds find pawpaws 


to be biological deserts. No 
caterpillars, with the excep- 
tion of the zebra swallow- 
tail, eat our pawpaw leaves. 
No animals eat much of the 
pawpaw fruit. We only see 
small samplings of individual 
fruits on the ground. Fruits 
rot and attract insects before 
any mammals touch them. 

Finally, the property has 
an abundance of spicebushes 
which are not considered 
a “hard times” fruit by the 
numerous robins and thrushes that have been 
eating them since mid-September and are 
continuing to do so, though many other fruits 
are also available. Besides numerous robins, we 
currently have multiple Swainson’s [thrushes] 
and at least one gray-cheeked [thrush] now, 
with a veery [thrush] making an appearance 
in September. All are regularly found in spice- 
bush patches. 

There are a few species of plants | haven't 
gotten around to adding. We're running out 
of room! 

Thanks for writing a very interesting and 
thought-provoking article. 


Steve Semanchuk 
Weaverville 


A Pawpaw for Ma and Pa 


While reading the September/October issue 
of Wildlife in North Carolina, | saw a picture of 
a pawpaw tree. | remember hearing my par- 
ents talking about eating pawpaws in their 
younger days. They said they had not seen 

a pawpaw tree in years. 

About a week later, while in the woods 
behind my house, | looked across a gulley, and 
to my amazement, | spotted a pawpaw just 
like in your picture. | shook one off the tree 
and ate it. It tasted like a cross between 
a banana and a mango. Looking around, | 
counted 14 trees ranging in size from 1 to 
30 feet in height. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Thanks to your magazine, | now know 
pawpaws still exist. 
Kenny Jones 
Reidsville 


| Know That Duck 


| just received my November/December copy 
of Wildlife in North Carolina in the mail. | had a 
heads up from Keith Hendrickson to be sure 
to check this issue closely. | thumbed through 
the magazine and found the article “Decoy 
on the Run.” That article brought back some 
very fond memories. | had the good fortune 
to hunt over “Bald Pete” with Keith, on sev- 
eral occasions. 

| hunted Pete in Pamlico Sound and shot 
scoters over him, and if I’m not mistaken, 
that was Pete's first time being attached to a 
longline rig. We hunted Pete in Hyde County 
in impoundments near Lake Mattamuskeet 
and shot a variety of birds, including teal, 
ringnecks and pintails. Another trip to Pam- 
lico Sound put Keith and | in a curtain blind 
at Ocracoke, gunning over Pete. We shot red- 
heads, pintails, scaup and buffleheads over 
that chunk of foam and burlap. | shot over him 
early on, when he was Restle coated as well. 

Pete accompanied Keith and me on many 
of our yearly photography trips to the ref- 
uge system here in North Carolina and he 
even made it to “The Wall of Shame” in Mary- 
land to help draw unknowing ducks into 
photo range. 
Hopefully Pete will enjoy his retirement at the 
Core Sound Museum. He's earned it. 


Kenneth Bicknell 
Mocksville 


Update 


The location has changed for the District 1 
public hearing on proposed changes in wild- 
life, fisheries, game land management and 
enforcement rules. The hearing will be held 
at John A. Holmes High School in Edenton 
on Jan. 23 at 7 p.m. Visit ncwildlife.org for 
a complete schedule of public hearing dates 
and locations. 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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For the second straight year, the Wildlife in North Carolina Photo Competition produced a “first. 
In 2016, Frank Ellison became the first photographer to win the Grand Prize two years ina 
row. The 2017 Photo Competition ended with our first Grand Prize photograph taken with 
a drone after Kevin Nestvogel took home top honors with his shot of the salt marsh in New 


Hanover County 


“I have been droning for about two and a half years,” said Nestvogel, a 25-year-old Wilmington resident 
who beat out roughly 1,800 entries to win the Photo Competition. “I've never won a photo contest 
before, so I’m stoked! I briefly skimmed the [congratulatory] email. My heart started racing and I read 
it again. I was at the office and I felt like I needed to scream.” 

Nestvogel works as a video producer in the marketing department for Live Oak Bank in Wilmington, 
where he does photography as well as video. Nestvogel operates his own photo service on the side 
called Nested Photography, which focuses on landscape and print photography. His personal photo- 
graphs can be seen at nestedphotography.com. 

The winning photograph was taken from a drone roughly 350 feet off the ground. Look closely, and 
white birds are visible in the picture. Nestvogel said he repositioned the drone after spotting the birds 
so that he could capture them against a water backdrop. “The photo was taken right behind Wrights- 
ville,” he said. “It’s so well-preserved. It's like some remote place.” 

Drones are becoming more common but still do not come cheap. Nestvogel estimates the price point 
for a good drone and camera is about $500 to $600 dollars on up. A higher price tag comes with “better 
video, faster speed and better stabilization,” he said. 

“Like every year we have many amazing images submitted to the competition,” said Wildlife in North 
Carolina Art Director Marsha Tillett. “The winning photograph for this year grabbed the attention of all 
the judges. Maybe it was the unique perspective, a look at the world in a different way, or the well uti- 
lized light. But we were all drawn to it. This photograph is dynamic. There is a lot of visual interest in 
this image but the elements are not competing. It is balanced and well-composed.” 

The other judges for this year’s competition included staff graphic designers Amy Friend and Bryant 
Cole and staff photographer Melissa McGaw. Also serving as judge was Mike Dunn, a retired senior 
manager of outreach at the N.C. Museum of Natural History and a veteran nature photographer. 

A tip of the WINC cap goes to Neil Jernigan of Snow Hill, who placed second in four different cate- 
gories this year, showing keen skill on different subjects. 

All winning photographs will be on exhibit at the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences in Raleigh and 
on our website at newildlife.org. 


—Mike Zlotnicki 
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Kevin Nestvogel, Wrightsville Beach 


The maze 


It was a brisk January morning, the sun had just begun to peak over the horizon, the tide was ebbing, and a cloud- 
less sky illuminated the golden-brown marsh grass. As I took flight [with my drone], | was instantly mesmerized by 
the organic curves of the [Intracoastal] Waterway and started clicking away with the shutter. Before long my fingers 
became numb from the cold. I paused for a brief moment to take in the marsh’s beauty when suddenly a few birds 
came into frame and caught my attention. I quickly recomposed and waited for their flight path to intersect the contrast- 


ing clear blue water and I snapped this picture. Without the birds, the landscape would not have been brought to 
scale. In that moment, I realized I captured something special. 
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(DJI Inspire 1 drone with the Zenmuse X3 camera at 20mm, f2.8, 1/100 of a second, ISO 100) 
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Kirk Pullen, Mount Olive 


Snowy egret 


| was near a pond that had several birds perched on sunken tree branches. I made sure to walk slowly and take 
a few steps at a time so as to not startle them. My technique wasn’t quite good enough because all the birds 
except one flew away. Lucky for me, this egret hung around for portraits. I took a few shots and noticed that 
if | changed my angle the lighthouse would be in the background. I got some good shots of the bird with the 
lighthouse before moving again, a few more steps around. I noticed that the calm water and unique branches 
would frame the bird even better. The lesson I learned is always search for different angles because it can take 
a good photo and turn it into an extraordinary one. 


(Nikon D750, Sigma 150—600mm lens at 280mm, f/8, 1/800 of a second, ISO 1,600) 
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BIRDS SECOND PLACE 
Neil Jernigan, Snow Hill 


Screech owl 


Late one evening, | discovered this screech 
owl hunting on the edge of a field. It was 
sitting on a limb just a few feet off the 
ground, giving me a great opportunity to 
photograph it. | created this image, along 
with others, by using a small handheld flash- 
light. After a few minutes of photograph- 
ing, I decided it was best not to disturb the 
owl and left it there to hunt. I’ve seen and 


photographed this owl on several occasions. 


(Canon 7D Mark II, Sigma 
150—600mm lens, {/6.3, 1/250 of a second, 
ISO 3,200, flashlight) 


BIRDS THIRD PLACE 
Kimberly Brookbank, Greenville 


Bobwhite singing 


male bobwhite quail while I was driving 

through Pungo Refuge. | had my windows 
down and heard him before I saw him sit- 
ting on a mound of dirt near the edge of 
the road. I eased my car up on the oppo- 
site side of the road and listened to him as 


he sang his heart out. 


(Nikon D5, Nikon 600mm f4 lens, f/4, 
1/4.000 of a second, ISO 640) 
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Sujata Roy, Morrisville 


Cottontail rabbit 


This photo was taken around the front yard of our apartment in Morrisville in June 2016. I put out apple 
peels for the birds to feed on, which attracted these rabbits and squirrels, too. I had noticed a few of the rab- 
bits had a white eye patch in their retina. I researched and found out that it is a cataract, and the animal does 
fine with it. I always lie low to capture these beautiful creatures and this one glanced at me. I was lucky to 


get the face straight on the frame. It has a white eye patch on its right eye. I edited the image to black and 
white to make it look dramatic. 


(Canon EOS 7D Mark I, Canon 100—400mm 4.5-5.6 L IS II USM lens at 400mm, £/5.6, 1/640 of a second, 
1ISOm 250) 
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MAMMALS SECOND PLACE 
Alan Clark, Raleigh 
Gray squirrel 


It was fun watching this gray squirrel and 
capturing a photo of it “sitting down” for 
a meal of tender red maple seeds with its 
tail resting on a branch behind it. The 
photo was further enhanced by the beau- 
tiful morning light and colorful seeds. 


(Nikon D500, Nikon 500mm f/4 lens and 
Nikon 1.4x teleconverter at 700mm, f/8, 
1/1,600 of a second, ISO 800) 


MAMMALS T 
Riley Beck, High Point 


Raccoon 


This raccoon photo was actually taken in 
my backyard in the city of High Point. I 
had gone outside to get some things out 
_of my car one morning and I must have 
spooked the little guy. | saw him run up 
a tree, so I quickly ran inside to grab my 
camera. Thankfully, he let me snap a few 
photos before running off. 


(Nikon D7200, Nikkor 55—300mm f/4.5— 
5.6 lens at 300mm, f/5.6, 1/125 of a sec- 
ond, ISO 12,800) 
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Dustin Smith, Asheboro 


Copperhead snake 


I observed this copperhead for a few minutes, following as it slithered through the leaf litter around rocks 
and over a few logs. As it peered over one more log, it stopped momentarily and that’s when I took the shot. 
Copperheads are one of the most attractive snakes in the state, unfortunately, they are underappreciated 
and too often persecuted. This guy was lucky, because the only shot I was taking was with my camera. 
It was my first attempt at using a wide-angle lens, as | was hoping to capture the beauty of the animal in 
its habitat. 


(Canon 5D Mark Il, Rokinon 14mm f/2.8 lens, f/2.8, 1/50 of a second, ISO 1,000) 
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REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS _— 
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Gary Carter, McLeansville 


Three frogs 


[he “three wise frogs” were photographed 
in a small pool in my parent’ backyard in 
McLeansville. As | was mowing, I noticed 
the frogs sitting on the water tube in the 
pool. I decided to use a telephoto lens to 
keep some distance between me and the 
frogs, to isolate them and hopefully not 
scare them. I was fortunate the frogs sat 
still and didn’t jump. 


(Canon 7D Mark Il, Canon 200-400mm 
lens plus built in 1.4x extender at 560mm, 
{/16, 1/40 of a second, ISO 200) 


REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
THIRD PLACE 


Anton Sorokin, Greenville 


Toad in grass 


Spadefoot toads spend most of their time 
underground and only emerge after heavy 
rains. So when heavy rains swept through 
Greenville I knew there was a good chance 
iof spadefoot activity. As soon as the rain 
stopped, I took my gear and went out into 
the forest. I was able to find this large 
sspadefoot, which was very tolerant of me 
photographing it. With such a willing sub- 
ject and by lying on the forest floor I was 
able to get a perspective emphasizing some 
of his best features! 

(Nikon D810, Laowa 15mm lens, f/12, 


1/50 of a second, ISO 800, Nikon 
SB 800 flash) 
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Dianne Stankiewicz, Raleigh 


Praying mantis 


This image was taken in February 2017 and features one of the first praying mantis nymphs to emerge from 
an egg case that I found in my yard in Raleigh the previous September. I waited patiently with great antici- 
pation for the first one to appear. I thought the colors and texture of this dried leaf made the perfect platform 

for this macro nymph portrait. It was a fascinating experience to watch these tiny insects emerge and develop. 
| hope | am lucky enough to experience it again. 


(Canon 70D, Canon 50mm portrait lens using a 10x magnification filter attachment, {/8, 1/250 of a 
second, ISO 400) 
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INVERTEBRATES SECOND PLACE 


Neil Jernigan, Snow Hill 


Assassin bug 


One night while photographing frogs and 
insects, | happened upon this assassin bug. 
The way it was resting on a dead twig 
caught my attention. It took a minute or 
two to get the lighting just right using an 
off-camera flash. But I was able to manipu- 
late the light in a way that made the back- 
ground fall completely dark. 


(Canon 5D Mark III, Canon 100mm 
lens, £/8, 1/160 of a second, ISO 800, off- 
camera flash) 


INVERTEBRATES THIRD PLACE 
Kirk Pullen, Mount Olive 
Fly on railing 


While flies can be annoying to most peo- 
ple, they make good subjects to photo- 
graph. This one sat still on my parents’ 
porch railing for quite a while. I didn't 
notice it until after I took the photo, but 
this fly seems to be wearing flip flops, 
which makes sense because the house is 
only about a mile from the ocean. I rested 
my lens on the railing 3 to + inches away 
from the fly and took the photograph. 


(Nikon D750, Tokina 100mm 2.8 lens, 
f{/14. 1/500 of a second, ISO 1,600) 
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Eric Abernathy, Asheboro 


Ferns and pitcher plants 


The bracken fern and pitcher plants were photographed in a portion of the Sandhills in Scotland County. 
I wanted to give the viewer a bug's eye view to what it must be like looking up from the ground at the 


plants towering above. To help with the perspective, I photographed with a fisheye lens placed on the 
ground looking up. 


(Nikon D300, Nikon 10.5mm fisheye lens, f/8, 1/250 of a second, ISO 400) 
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WILD PLANTS SECOND PLACE 
Neil Jernigan, Snow Hill 


Mushroom spores 


While searching for frogs late one night, | 
discovered this oyster mushroom growing 
on a dead tree. At first glance it appeared 
to be smoking, but it was actually releas- 
ing millions of spores. I knew this was 
something special and needed to figure out 
a creative way to photograph it. I used a 
small handheld flashlight and an off-cam- 
era flash. I worked for several minutes, 
experimenting with different lighting tech- 
niques and I was able to create this image. 


(Canon 5D Mark III, Canon 17—40mm 
lens, f/8, 1/200 of a second, ISO 100, 
off-camera flash) 


WILD PLANTS THIRD PLACE 
Matt Williams, Cornelius 


Wild raspberry bud 


While on a hiking trip to the North Caro- 
lina mountains last summer, I founda 
patch of wild purple flowering raspberry 
bushes that were in full bloom. I started 
taking some macro photos of the flowers, 
and this particular bud just starting to 
open caught my eye. | really liked the tex- 
ture, color and intricate folding of the pet- 
als inside of the bloom. I also thought the 
texture of the glandular hairs on the out- 
side of the sepal were very interesting. | 
wanted to get a really close shot to show 
off all of these details, which was challeng- 
ing with the breezy conditions and using 
such a shallow depth of field. After several 
attempts, this shot really captured what | 


was going for. 


(Nikon D500, Tokina 100mm 2.8 macro 
lens, f{/5.6, 1/400 of a second, ISO 800) 
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Karl Chiang, Greenville 


Beach camp 


This was taken in early May 2017 while on an overnight camping expedition with three of my friends just 
prior to a Carolina Nature Photographers Association photo weekend, where we were all volunteers. | had 
camped at Cape Lookout before, so I was able to convince them to join me for a beach camping adventure. 
It was so windy that night and we had to wait until the half moon set before we could see the Milky Way. 
While waiting until 2 a.m. we decided to document our experience with a night photo of our tents lit by the 
moon and our headlights from inside. The stars twinkled through the clouds before finally clearing. It was a 
magical night with wonderful friends and a night to remember. 


(Nikon D5, Nikkor 14—24mm lens at 14mm, f/4, 10 seconds, ISO 3,200, Really Right Stuff head and tripod) 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION 
SECOND PLACE 
Neil Jernigan, Snow Hill 


Surf fisherman 


Early one morning near the Bogue Inlet 
Pier in Emerald Isle, 1 noticed several fish- 
ermen casting their lines into the ocean. 
After getting their permission, I began to 
create images from different perspectives. 

I was laying down for a lower angle and 
waited for the exact moment when Jerry 
cast his line. It was a beautiful morning for 
photography and fishing. 


(Canon 1DX Mark II, 70—200mm f/2.8 
lens, f/2.8, 1/8,000 of a second, ISO 100) 


OUTDOOR RECREATION 
THIRD PLACE 
Carey Plemmons, South Mills 


Outer Banks stars 


It was a cold and windy morning, but 

so worth getting up at midnight to see 
the core of the Milky Way rise over the 
beaches of the Outer Banks. This is me 
and my trusty flashlight trying to stay as 
still as possible for the long exposure shot. 


(Canon 5D MkII, Canon 24—70mm 
f{/2.8 lens at 50mm, f/2.8, 30 seconds, 
ISO 3,200, taken at 4:10 a.m., Gitzo tri- 
pod, Really Right Stuff ball head) 
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Jack Ollis, Black Mountain 


Hoar frost 


The photograph of the hoar frost was taken in the Round Bald area of the Highlands of the Roan on the 
Appalachian Trail. | camped at 6,000 feet using a rain fly for shelter. When it got dark, heavy rain began to 
fall and continued throughout the night with a wind of about 30 mph. By morning there was a glaze of ice 
on just about everything. The 3-mile hike toward Carvers Gap seemed short because of the beauty of nature. 
Every blade of grass and every spruce and fir needle were coated with ice. Suddenly, the sun peeked out for 


a few seconds. That’s when I was able to capture the beautiful sight of the sun briefly shining through the 
clouds and fog. 


(Nikon L820, Nikkor 30X Zoom, 4.0-120 mm at 16.6m, f/4.4, 1/800 of a second, ISO 125) 
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WILD LANDSCAPES SECOND PLACE 
Kathryn Greven, Winston-Salem 


Lake Mattamuskeet 


I visited Lake Mattamuskeet on Feb. 17, 
2017. I drove around the area and chose a 
sunrise location for the next morning. As 
the earth turned, it was not what I had 
envisioned so I quickly changed locations 
to an area of cypress trees that I had noted 
the night before. The water was as still as 
glass and the reflections were beautiful. I 
was alone to witness the colors, the intri- 
cate shape of the trees and the changing 
light as the sun rose. 


(Nikon D810 with Nikon 24-70 2.8 lens 
at 32mm, f/14, .4 of a second, ISO 100, 
Really Right Stuff tripod) 


WILD LANDSCAPES THIRD PLACE 
David Galyon, Morehead City 


Oceanana Pier 
My favorite time on the beach is sunrise in the winter. Watching the sun rise up from the ocean is quite 
beautiful. The Atlantic Beach shoreline runs nearly east to west, therefore the sun rises and sets in the 


ocean during the winter months. The morning color of the sunrise is apparent, bringing out the detail 
and texture of this massive structure. 


(Nikon D810, Sigma 12—24mm lens at 17mm, f/5, 1/50 of a second, ISO 64) 
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ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


Anton Sorokin, Greenville 


Toads breeding 


On warm spring nights, it is possible to see Southern toads in action, like these near Greenville. Males trill 


from pools of water trying to attract females, but competition is fierce and not everyone finds a mate. So when 


a male toad finds a female, he will grab onto her back and not let go until she lays eggs and he fertilizes them. 
For frogs and toads, this mating grasp with the male holding onto the female’s back is called amplexus. Here, 
| encountered two pairs seemingly warily eyeing each other. The next morning, this pool was filled with 
strings of toad eggs, and not soon after with plenty of tadpoles. 


(Nikon D810, Tokina 10-17mm lens, {/29, 1/200 of a second, ISO 1,250, Nikon SB 800 flash) 
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ANIMAL BEHAVIOR SECOND PLACE 
Matt Cuda, Tobaccoville 


Eastern screech owl 


This image is of an Eastern screech owl 
yawning in early morning. The image was 
captured at Carolina Raptor Center at a 
special event to raise money for wounded 
raptors. I like the image because it shows 
the screech owl with its mouth completely 
open and in full yawn. It is a behavior that 
I do not commonly see. 


(Canon 1D Mark III, Sigma 150-—600mm 
C lens at 244mm, f/6.3, 1/250 of a second, 
ISO 1,600) 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOR THIRD PI 
James Parnell, Wilmington 


Black skimmers 


This photo was taken near the large skim- 

mer/least tern colony at the south end of 
Wrightsville Beach. Black skimmers fre- 

quently conduct these aerial gymnastics 

during nesting season, and the flights 

are spectacular. 


(Nikon D500, 80—400mm zoom lens, 
f/6.3, 1/8,000 of a second, ISO 800) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13—17 


Emma Barnhill, Harrisburg 


Tufted titmouse 


| love tufted titmice but have always found them hard to capture. I saw this one perched on my neighbor's 
lightpost just looking over at me. After trying to zoom in and get a few shots, | realized that one of us was 
going to have to move, either me or the bird. As if reading my mind, the tufted titmouse flew over and landed 
on the rim of our basketball hoop about 10 feet away from me. I held my breath and prayed that it wouldn't 
tly away before I could get the shot. I managed to snap two photos. When I looked up, the bird was gone. 


(Nikon D5200, Tamron 70-—300mm lens at 250mm, f/5, 1/500 of a second, ISO 900) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
SECOND PLACE 
Ciara Duncan, Fletcher 


Skipper butterfly 


This summer I was sitting on our back porch 
waiting for a hummingbird to visit our 
feeder. When I glanced over to my right, I 
saw a skipper butterfly had alighted on one 
of our purple verbena flowers. I immedi- 
ately crept quietly over to it but I was only 
able to take one picture before it fluttered 
and skipped away. It’s times like this that 
help us to pause and take a moment to 
enjoy and awe at the minute details of 
God's magnificent creation. 


(Nikon D3000, Nikkor 55—200mm 1.4-—5.6 
ED lens, £/5.6, 1/1,250 of a second, ISO 400) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
THIRD PLACE 
Jeffrey Bradley, Rocky Mount 


Anole 


This small green anole is a frequent visitor 
| under our carport near Rocky Mount in 
Edgecombe County. He is approximately 5 
inches long and is very fast. He darts around 
as he searches for small insects. On this 
day, he paused on a canvas bag long enough 
_ to have his picture captured. The anoles are 
native to North Carolina and can change 
| from a green color to brown when needed 

for camouflage. We enjoy observing anoles 

and other small reptiles like him as wild- 
life in our backyard. 


2D thee a he 


(Canon Rebel T2i, Tamron lens, f/7.1, 
1/200 of a second, ISO 800) 
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Sierra Schnars, Mooresville 

Falls near Lake Lure 

My photo was taken while we went on a day trip through the Blue Ridge 
Parkway with my brother and mom. I took it during our stop at Chimney 
Rock State Park overlooking Lake Lure. We hiked in to take photos of 
the falls at Lake Lure. I like how the water is bouncing off the rocks, and 
how the sun is gleaming through the water on its way down. When I took 


the picture I was actually squatting down in a small cave with an overhang 
across from the falls. The mist from the water was cold but refreshing. 


(Iphone 6S with the normal camera settings) 


OTOGRAPHER 13-17 
_E MENTION 
Sean Hewitt, Richlands 


t 


Toad in grass 


My brother and I were out walking our dogs in our 
backyard when my brother pointed out a toad nestled 
in the grass. I put the camera on macro mode, getting 
progressively closer until the toad started paying 
more attention. This shot shows his wariness through 
his slightly upright posture, yet he remained there. I 
really like the soft light and wonder if he could have 
been looking at me with just that sliver of his left eye. 


(Nikon Coolpix P530, 12 mm, f/3.9, 1/50 of a sec- 
ond, ISO 400) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
ABLE MENTION 
Ciara Duncan, Fletcher 


Hummingbird 


As I sat a few feet away from our hummingbird 
feeder, | snapped this photo of a male ruby-throated 
hummingbird. I have always been fascinated by hum- 
mingbirds ever since I first saw one zipping through 
our backyard. I was finally able to get a photo of one 
using my mom’s camera and playing with the settings. 
I sat very still for about 20 minutes holding the cam- 
era to my eye. | found it relaxing to sit and watch the 
hummingbird on his perch high up in a tree. It was 
exciting to see him swoop down to sip from the 
feeder every so often. 


(Nikon D3000, Nikkor 55-200mm 1.4-5.6 ED lens, 
ISO 800, f/8, 1/1,000 of a second) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA 2017 PHOTO COMPETITION 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
FIRST PLACE 
Zachary Smith, Asheboro 


Spotted salamander 


I started taking photography lessons from my dad when I was 9 years old. My dad and I love going “herp- 
ing” [searching for reptiles and amphibians] and we are always looking for things to take photos of. I like 
taking photos of spotted salamanders because they are calm and they are interesting. I entered this photo 
because I feel like this one has a lot of detail. The salamander and the moss are in focus because they are 
most important to the photo. 


(Canon t4i, Canon 100mm f/2.8 lens, f/2.8, 1/125 of a second, ISO 100) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
SECOND PLACE 

George Wall, Wilmington 

Beekeeping 

I took this in my backyard. My mom was 
checking our beehive for honey. I was tak- 
ing pictures to put together a slideshow 
for my little brother's classroom. | like how 


this picture is focused on the bees and 
their work. 


(Canon EOS Rebel T2i) 


HOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
THIRD PLACE 
Sydney Purvis, New Bern 
Dandelion 
My mom and I were heading to South Carolina when we 
stopped at a store in Hampstead to stretch our legs. It was get- 
ting dark and I noticed a dandelion out of the corner of my eye 
in front of a pond. I didn’t have my camera with me so I pulled 


out my phone and turned on the flash. I was amazed at how clear 
and sharp the picture turned out. 


(Samsung J7 Android phone) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Madison Mays, High Point 


Harris’ hawk 


The hawk’s name is Hoppy. Madison said what she 
likes best about the picture is being able to see all 
the details in Hoppy’s full outstretched wings as his 
feet were preparing to land. His sole focus was on 
the mouse in hand. This was the last flight that day 
for Hoppy and the mouse was his lunch. It was an 
awesome day flying the hawks and this picture is the 
greatest reminder of that day. 


(Nikon D5500, Nikon 50mm lens, f/5, 1/800 of a 
second, ISO 1,000) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Drake Quincy, Tarboro 

Tree frog 


I was walking through our garden with my mother 
and saw this tree frog on one of the collard plants. | 
chased it around the plant for a while trying to get a 
good picture of it. It finally settled on this leaf and I 
took multiple pictures. This one was my favorite. 


(Nikon Coolpix B500, Nikkor 40x 4.0-160mm, {/3, 
1/250 of a second, ISO 125) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Sydney Purvis, New Bern 

Gulls 


My Dad and I like to go into downtown New Bern to 
Union Point and take pictures of birds and ducks. On 
this day, someone standing beside us started throwing 
bread and all of the seagulls immediately flew towards 
us, so I started taking pictures and got this image. 
They were so close. 


'(Canon 50D, Canon 17—85mm lens, f/5, 1/1,000 of a 
‘second, ISO 320) 
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Chef Chad gives his traditional duck recipe a North Carolina twist by swapping a red wine sauce for a Cheerwine glaze. 


While the combination may sound unusual, the crispy and tender dish is sure to please. 


L SAD STON NWN 


ROASTED DUCK WITH CHEERWINE BBQ GLAZE 


(Serves 4 to 6 people, depending on size of the duck.) 


INGREDIENTS FOR PREPARING THE DUCK 
1/2 large white onion—chopped 

1 orange cut into wedges 

1 tablespoon minced garlic 

4 sprigs of fresh rosemary 


Salt and ground black pepper to taste 


INGREDIENTS FORTHE CHEERWINE BBQ GLAZE 
1 tablespoon olive oil 

1/p small, white onion—diced 

1 tablespoon minced garlic 

1 12-oz. bottle Original Cheerwine 

1/4 cup brown sugar (packed) 

1 6-0z. can of tomato paste 

1/2 teaspoon cayenne pepper 

1 teaspoon cumin 

2 tablespoons prepared yellow mustard 
1/2 tablespoon salt 


1 teaspoon ground black pepper 


To begin, prepare the duck by removing its innards and feathers, if neces- 
sary. Score the breast by carefully slicing through the skin and fat in diag- 
onal directions while making sure to not cut into the meat. Next, stuff the 
prepared duck with the garlic, onion, orange and rosemary. Liberally coat 
the duck with salt and pepper. Place the duck in a roasting pan breast side 
up. Bake at 225 degrees Fahrenheit in a standard oven for 6 to 7 hours or 
until meat can be plucked off the bone with a fork. The duck can be pre- 
pared the day before serving. 


PREPARING THE GLAZE 

In a large saucepan or skillet, heat the olive oil over medium-high heat. 
Add the onion and garlic and cook until light brown (about 5 minutes). 
Add Cheerwine, mix and return to a steady simmer. Add the remaining 
ingredients and stir so that all ingredients have been fully incorporated 
into the glaze. Lower the temperature and allow the glaze to simmer for 
15 minutes. The glaze can be prepared ahead of time. 


FINISHING THE DUCK 
Once the duck has been fully cooked, remove it from the oven and generously 
cover it with some of the Cheerwine glaze. Turn the oven to broil and place the 
glazed duck in the oven on an upper rack for 5 to 8 minutes. Remove the fin- 
ished duck and allow it to rest roughly 15 minutes before serving. The meat 
will be fall-off-the-bone tender. The remaining sauce can be added to the dish 
when served or stored in a sealed container in a refrigerator for up to a week. 
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OF WOODCOCK PROVIDES 
A CHALLENGE FOR A PAIR 
OF UPLAND HUNTERS 


DEL, A STYLISH GORDON SETTER, HAD BEEN ON 
the ground all of 10 minutes before snapping to a point 
between a small stream and a dirt road in Uwharrie National 
Forest in Montgomery County. Sasha, his Gordon brace mate, 
honored the point by stopping a few yards back. Stephen 
Faust approached his dogs, flushed the bird and deftly dropped 
it with one shot from his .410 shotgun. 


After a quick retrieve by Sasha, Faust, of 
Statesville, paused to admire the bird, then 
slid it into his game vest. Three minutes 
later, Sasha pointed another woodcock, 
which I promptly missed. It was a quick 
start to a day of public land woodcock hunt- 
ing with Faust and his son, Hunter, and my 
colleague, Thomas Harvey. By the end of the 
morning we had tallied eight flushes (four 
were wild), one no-shot, one miss and one 
bird that Hunter and I targeted simultane- 
ously, with Hunter giving a gracious nod in 
my direction and me shamelessly pocketing 
the bird. We covered 4.7 miles on foot, loop- 
ing around a creek bottom back for lunch 
at the parking area. 

To be accurate, our trip started several 
months earlier, when Harvey and I began 
to think about woodcock. Woodcock can be 
among the most elusive of upland game 
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birds, preferring to hunker down in wet 
thickets and brushy swamps that can be hard 
to access for humans like us. So, we decided 
we might need a little help for our journey. 
Harvey, a budding upland hunter 24 
years my junior and owner of a nice Brit- 
tany, turned to the internet. He found the 
group N.C. Bird Hunters on Facebook and 
started “lurking” to see who knew wood- 
cock hunting using pointing breeds. He 
quickly settled on Faust and Charles Grayson 
Guyer, a French Brittany fancier and owner 
of Lost Highway Kennels. A series of emails 
looking for common open dates ensued and 
we finally met Faust and his son on Dee. 22. 
I didn’t realize he was an upland guide until 
meeting him at Eldorado Outpost near Troy. 
Thus began our quest for woodcock. Over 
the next couple of months, Harvey and | 
would go on three trips with two guides. 
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We learned a lot, had a good bit of fun and 
developed newfound respect not only for 
the birds, but for the men and women who 
can successfully hunt them. 


Wires 1© 


FIND THEM 


For Faust, the first sign of healthy woodcock 
habitat is a good river source, one that usu- 
ally runs north to south. From there he seeks 
out creek bottoms where you can get access 
to it. “Country roads are good flyways for 
them and they can just tuck in [and land].” 

Faust said the birds like to feed in the soft 
ground around bottoms early in the morn- 
ing, moving onto hillsides with sun as the 
morning progresses. So, creek bottoms with 
south-facing hillsides nearby are always 
worth exploring. 

On the way to one point I asked Faust 
why he ran Gordon setters. “I like the old- 
fashioned thing,” he said, “and I’m trying 
to develop the classic, old-fashioned, big- 
headed Gordon setter. I’m kinda working 
that way. There’s just something different 
about ‘em. I don’t really follow the crowd 
too much. They’re a different dog and I 
enjoy ‘em. 

“My dad had English setters, English 
pointers, several pointers out of the Elhew 
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line. I like listening to old Christmas tunes. 
I like watching Lawrence Welk. That's kind 
of where the Gordons came in for me. They 
just seemed old-fashioned and I went that 
direction with them.” 

Each of Faust’s dogs had a bell on 
its collar that had a slightly different 
peal than the others. When the bell 
stopped sounding the dog was usually 
on point somewhere. Beeper collars 
are not “old school.” 

While eating some hoagies from his 
wife’s sandwich shop, Sub Express in States- 
ville, | peppered Faust with questions. 

Why use a .410? “Just to handicap myself 
a little more,” he said. “It's not a difficult bird 
[to kill]. To give the bird a little bit better 
edge. You're going to miss em no matter 
what. He’s got a long journey. When a dog 
pins him down and he’s sitting right there, 
75 percent of it’s done.” 

What do woodcock taste like? “Like 
nothing else,” said Hunter, shaking his 
head and casting a furtive glance toward 
his father. 

“Dove is close,” Faust responded. “It 
has a bit of a livery flavor.” 

Faust’s favorite method of preparing 
woodcock is to pluck the breast and then 
filet it off the bone with the skin on and 
sear it really hot in butter to medium rare. 
“It’s just like duck,” he said. “You don’t 
want to overcook it. I always go in and 
get the livers out. Of course I fry those; 
I'm a Southerner.” 


11EEGS 


MUILIG SULRIDS” 


After lunch, we tried other coverts, includ- 
ing some along the Uwharrie River. Being 
unseasonably warm, Harvey and I shed our 
long-sleeved upland shirts for the T-shirts 
underneath. At one point we entered a black- 
berry and greenbrier thicket that would have 
made Brer Rabbit proud. Each of us was 
trying to find a merciful path through it 
when Faust yelled “point!” I could see bits 
of blaze orange ahead of me where father 
and son Faust were moving, and a glance 
behind saw Harvey gingerly picking his way 
back for a faster path. I decided to forge on 
at the expense of my bare arms. 

As luck would have it, the bird flushed 
before anybody could get to the dog. I was 
the last to emerge from the thicket. The sweat 
and blood had smeared together to make the 
effects of the thicket appear much worse 
than they were. Harvey, my well-groomed 
Millennial hunting buddy, furrowed his brow 
and said, “Dude, are you on blood thinners 
or something?” Sigh. | refrained from com- 
ment and tried to catch up with the Fausts. 

During a water break for the dogs, I 
learned that Faust is a former professional 
cyclist who still runs 4 miles a day, and that 
Hunter plays varsity soccer at Catawba 
College. My Eastern European build and 
time in the weight room were little help in 
the upland woods. As my friend Jesse Grimes 
once told me, “legs kill birds,” and that rang 
true in the Uwharries. It damn sure isn’t 
bench presses. On the last point of the day, 
Harvey took the flush and made a nice shot 


on a bird, ending our afternoon with six 
flushes, five shots and Harvey's first N.C. 
wild upland bird kill. We covered 9.5 miles 
—though it felt more like 19 to me. 

Back at the trucks, I asked Faust about 
hindrances to new hunters who are after 
woodcock. He mentioned a hunter's lack of 
knowledge about the bird, lack of equipment 
or access to land. But he pointed to one fac- 
tor that would make it particularly hard to 
pursue woodcock: not having a hunting dog. 

“I tell people this all the time,” he said. 
“If they take away my guns, Id still come 
out and do this. If they take away my dogs, 
I'm done.” 

Before we departed, I thanked him for 
his willingness to share his time and knowl- 
edge. He simply said we need more hunters. 

“We have to have more retention or 
Hunter won't have anywhere to go because 
itll be outlawed by the time he’s our age,” he 
said. “If more kids and more people don’t get 
into it, his generation is going to be the anti- 
hunting generation, because they don’t real- 
ize the hamburger they get at the drive-thru 
used to be a cow.” 

Harvey and I made another quick trip 
for a few hours with Faust, and brought our 
own dogs in addition to his. The humans 
covered 4 miles—the dogs traveled about 
9 
Del), three flushes and no shots. Such is the 


and we had one point (Faust’s Gordon 


pursuit of (mostly) migratory birds. Here 
today and gone tomorrow, or gone today 
and here tomorrow. 


Opposite: Sasha, a 
17-month-old Gordon 
setter, walks at heel 
after a water break 
with Hunter Faust. 
Left: Guide Stephen 
Faust and his son 
Hunter navigate typi- 
cal woodcock cover— 


thick and damp. 


Top: Cane flats with 

a dense understory is 
a good place to hunt 
for woodcock. Below: 
Stephen Faust shows 
the size difference 
between the .410 
round he prefers 
(held in his right 
hand) and a spent 
12-gauge shell he 
found on the ground. 
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Charles G. Guyer is a full-time dog trainer 


and seasonal guide based in Winston-Salem. 
Last year, he was splitting time between 
South Carolina and Cedar Ridge Farm in 
North Carolina. Matching our schedule with 
his proved difficult. We were finally able to 
split the traveling and meet for a morning at 
the end of January at Sandhills Game Land. 
We met at a restaurant in West End and 
made the short trip to his first destination. 

“Lets punch in here,” he said after a short 
walk from the trucks. His orange-and-white 
French Brittany, or Epagneul Breton, Ella 
covered the thick cover with snappy effi- 
ciency. As we walked, I learned of Guyer’s 
military service and his vast experience in 
training military, police, service and gun 
dogs. At one point, Ella stopped after cross- 
ing a stream and steam rose from her body, 
filtered by the broken sunbeam coming 
through the understory. 

“In a wet year, go west,” he said of wood- 
cock vagaries. “In a dry year, they head east.” 
The first stop proved birdless, so we 
loaded up and moved to a big bottom area 
closer to the town of Hoffman. We walked 
an old logging road as Ella carved up the low 

land around it. 

“Woodcock were once considered a trash 
bird by some,” he said. “Now, they are THE 
upland bird in North Carolina.” 

Guyer pointed out stands of switch 
cane and privet, noting that to him it was 
great cover for woodcock, and the black- 
water creek bottom like the surrounding 
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area was among his favorite habitat to hunt. 
As luck would have it, we didn’t move a 
bird in three hours and retired to a conve- 
nience store in Hoffman. I asked him why 
he chose French Brittanys. 

“It’s just a personal belief, a level of 
manifest destiny, in what you want out of 
a dog,” he said thoughtfully. “A lot of that 
starts with breed selection. I’ve had setters 
and pointers, I love em, but I was looking 
at a house dog and as much a companion as 
a hunting dog, and that’s what the breed was 
sold as and there are certainly exceptions 
to that rule. I tend to knowingly buy into 
sweeping generalizations even though 
they're irrational, knowing that it will make 
me treat the dog as such. I’m not so much 
worried about making a field trial winner 
but making a nice companion. I lucked out 
and got one that did everything I wanted 
and then some.” 

Guyer tends to hunt Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain habitat, so he looks for similar 
characteristics as Faust when selecting an 
area to hunt. Diversity in groundcover is 
important to Guyer. He keeps a close eye out 
for switch cane, which he says turns a golden 
color late in the season, and a shrubby privet 
midstory. “I will spend time outside of that, 
in the edges that will tend to hold birds.” 

Guyer said there are plenty of mistakes 
rookie woodcock hunters can make, but the 
most common one is simply impatience. 
And that is particularly the case with hunters 
who try to control their dogs. “Hunting, to 
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Why Are Woodcock So 
Persnickety About Habitat? 
See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


Ella, a 5-year-old Epagneul Breton 
(French Brittany spaniel), pauses after 
a stream crossing. Steam rises from her 


coat in the early morning sun. 


In preparing for this article, | reached out to Commission 
Migratory Game Bird Coordinator Joe Fuller for suggestions 
about public land destinations for woodcock hunting. He 
sent me the Commission’s only woodcock hunter survey, 
taken in 2011-12. The survey is available at ncwildlife.org/ 
Hunting/Migratory-Game-Birds#2840546-woodcock. 

The most popular locations in the survey were (in 
order): Pisgah National Forest, Nantahala National Forest, 
Croatan National Forest, Pee Dee River Game Land, Sand- 
hills Game Land, Butner-Falls of the Neuse Game Land, 
Holly Shelter Game Land, Uwharrie National Forest, 


me, is not the time to train,” he said. “The 
fastest way to create a false pointer is to 
‘whoa your dog or to caution your dog 
outside of the presence of game. The 
birds will teach the dog more than we 
ever can. If you can let go of all the 
training preconceptions and just go out 
and maintain contact with your dog 
and not get frustrated or concerned 
[youll be fine].” 

Faust said the most flushes he’s had in 
one day on North Carolina public land is 
34; Guyer said he’s had over 50. But those 
days are rare. When asked about public land 
habitat, Guyer stressed that most game lands 
have at least some areas that would qualify. 
The broader the creek bottom the better, 
he said, especially the farther you go east 
because you lose out on close-by hillsides 
and other habitat. 

“On the Yadkin [River Chain], I hunt 
Tuckertown and have done well there,” 
Guyer said. “I’ve done well all the way up 
and down the Yadkin. The only place I’ve 
had trouble on the Yadkin Chain is around 
Badin because of the steep terrain and the 
river bluffs. The Uhwarrie bottom land is 
nice. I’ve found birds at 5,000 feet and I’ve 
found birds at 0 feet. 

“Centrally, Caswell Game Land will have 
[woodcock]. Up north, off the Dan and Roa- 
noke rivers, there'll be birds. Jordan, Shearon 
Harris. Farther east, Roanoke, Holly Shel- 
ter, Croatan National Forest. Anything on 
the coast is great. The challenge on the coast 


PUBLIC LAND OPPORTUNITIES 


Perkins Game Land, Alcoa Game Land and Sandy Mush 
Game Land. 

Fuller thought the western national forests’ top listing 
could be skewed because those hunters could be primarily 
pursuing ruffed grouse and taking woodcock secondarily. 

For Piedmont and Coastal Plain destinations, he men- 
tioned Lantern Acres and Vann Swamp game lands as well 
as Tillery and Lower Fishing Creek game lands. In the Pied- 
mont, he recommended Butner-Falls of the Neuse and Jor- 


dan game lands. Personally, I’ve moved some birds at 


Shearon Harris Game Land. 


is finding something you can move in and 
hunt in that’s not too thick.” 


ON OUR 


Own 


I wish I could say that, packed with new- 
found upland knowledge, Harvey and I 
returned to our local coverts and enjoyed 
great success. We didn't. Time and life got 
in the way. We made a couple of trips to 
Triangle area game lands and had a few 
flushes, but we simply didn’t hunt as hard 
as we could have. Legs kill birds, but not if 
those legs are resting on the couch or in 
the car. And birds need to be present. 

Like most forms of hunting, pre-season 
scouting and time afield beget success. 
Both Guyer and Faust spend a good deal 
of time with their dogs checking old cover 
and scouting new coverts long before the 
serious migration starts. They are also 
unique in their willingness to share hard- 
earned information with the public in 
hopes of bringing more people and dogs 
into this world of worn boots, sharp briars, 
damp bottoms, blood and birds. + 


Mike Zlotnichi is the associate editor of 
Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be 
reached at 919-707-0175. 


Each Gordon setter 
that Stephen Faust 
runs has a bell ona 
collar. The bells, which 
have slightly different 
tones to identify the 
dog wearing it, are 
used to keep track 

of the dogs in thick 
cover. Stephen Faust 
holds one of several 
woodcock bagged by 
the group in Uwharrie 
National Forest. The 
individual bag limit 
for woodcock is three 
per hunter. 
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Timberdoodle. Bog-sucker. Labrador Twister. 
Unusual nicknames are just one unique trait of ... 


Odd but Awesome ~~: 
American Woodcock 


written by Julie Dunlap 
illustration & activity by Anne M. Runyon 


hy and secretive, woodcock hunker down in thick, shrubby woods all 

day, year-round. Eight species of the chunky, funky-looking birds live 
in Europe, North America and other parts of the Northern Hemisphere. 
In North Carolina and much of the eastern United States and Canada, 
American woodcock’s brown-gray feathers match the leaf litter wherever 
they hang out, and they’re tough to spot. But timberdoodles’ unusual 
looks and oddball antics make them worth the search. 


SHADY SHOREBIRDS 
Woodcock belong to the same bird family as 
red knots, godwits, turnstones and curlews. 
Most of these shorebirds have long legs ee 
adapted to dashing across sand 
_ and mudflats near lakes, 2 
=, marshes and seacoasts. Yet the stubby legs of woodcock suit them q 
ms well. Sandpipers may dart up and down a beach, playing tag with 

the waves, but woodcock walk sedately—sometimes with a jaunty 
rocking bob—through the lush woodlands they call home. 


Other shorebirds have long, pointed wings, built for 
rapid flight. Woodcock’s rounded wings can power 
them over an open field but are also well-suited to 
careful maneuvering between trees. Like their shore- 
bird cousins, woodcock travel with the seasons. But 

unlike red knots, which jet from Argentina to 

the Arctic tundra, woodcock migrate at a 
);, leisurely pace. In early spring, they hopscotch 
-. from forest to thicket to nesting grounds as 

*" far north as Manitoba, Canada. Many 
- woodcock nest in the Blue Ridge 
A woodcock’s rocking, bobbing walk an Mountains and the Piedmont of 


may help it hunt. Scientists think North Carolina each summer 
earthworms in the soil may hear the j 


Fc : 
bird’s footsteps and move. The bird then wats but most are winter-only 
_ hears the worms and knows where to r residents here. 
: poke its bill underground. His, Soh = C)- 
: ta xb / Tay 8. mot 


on 
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BUG EYES AND BIZARRE BEAKS , 
When the ground is soft, woodcock’s long, narrow beaks are \ 
| perfect tools for probing the soil, searching for worms, insect larvae and other small 
invertebrates. Touch and taste, not sight, help a woodcock detect live food. Its bill tip has special sensors 
that feel in the dirt for wiggly prey. Then a flexible tip opens underground to grasp a grub or earthworm, 
and a rough tongue helps drag the slippery creature from its burrow.. 

But how do woodcock watch for danger with their beaks deep in mud? Another woodcock nickname is 
“Big-Eye.” Huge eyes, set high on its head, can spy a hawk overhead while the bird uses its bill to hunt for 
dinner below the surface. These talented bills assure that early—and late—woodcock catch their worms. 


SKY DANCERS 

Dawn and dusk in early spring are the best times to watch for 

woodcock. Around Valentine’s Day in North Carolina, near sunrise 
| or sunset, male woodcock leave the brushy woods for an outdoor 
g stage: a forest clearing, field edge or country road. A lone male 


struts in an opening, called a singing ground, and calls with a buzzy 
“peent... peent... peent.” Suddenly, the woodcock launches 
ae himself skyward. In twisting spirals, he rises on whistling wings 
almost out of sight. Just as suddenly, he plummets, warbling 
sweetly as he drops back to earth. Then the peents begin 

again, and the air show repeats for 30 minutes or more of 

twilight sky dancing. 

Watching from the edge of the clearing may 
be female woodcock, called hens. The male 
woodcock’s wild performance may attract one 
or more hens to become his mate. After 
all, who could resist his odd but 
awesome winged acrobatics? 


| 


. ae 
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OODLES OF TIMBERDOODLES 

Woodcock keep up their moonlit displays after mating, 

but the mated hen will steal away to scrape a shallow __ within four days, the chicks are poking at the dirt beside 
nest in the leaf litter under a sapling and lay four speckled _ her. They grow fast, gobbling every earthworm they can 
eggs. She alone warms and shelters them with her body. _ find, and can already fly in short spurts at 2 weeks old. 
Ifaskunk or opossum passes by, the mother woodcock The hen still watches over them carefully, and if she 
“may fake a broken wing to lure the predator away. After  squawks an alarm, the fledglings freeze, holding still until 
19 to 22 days, the eggs hatch, revealing four brand-new _ the threat is gone. At 6 to 8 weeks old, the chicks are full 
, chicks covered with wet, buff-colored down. grown and ready to live on their own. Most survive less 
_ As soon as they're dry, the tiny timberdoodles scurry than two years, but some wild woodcock can live up 
off. Mom catches worms and bugs for them at first, but —_to eight years. 
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/TANANT MORE BIRDS? GROW MORE BUSHES! 
Whether we call them timberdoodles, wood snipes, 
night partridges or bog-suckers, people like woodcock. 
But the birds’ numbers have been steadily declining for 
~ over 50 years. Scientists blame shrinking habitat—in 
many places, the young, dense woods the birds need 
are turning into older forest. Some wildlife, like wood 
thrushes, need mature forests with vast stands of older 
trees to find food and raise families, and we have learned 
to protect those key places. But woodcock flock to new, 
or early successional, woodlands: old fields that are 
being taken back by saplings, or cutover timberlands 
that are resprouting from the stumps. The rich young 
growth offers abundant food and shelter not only for 


Get Outside Y 
Join a woodcock walk. Early each spring, nature centers and bird 
clubs organize evening visits to American woodcock singing 
grounds. The shy, camouflaged birds hide under cover most of 
the year, but males’ showy courtship displays are crowd pleasers, 
for female woodcock and birdwatchers alike. The group leader 
will take you to a field, clearing, cemetery or other opening in the 
woods around sunset. Dress warmly and listen carefully for the 
male bird's first peent. Then... whoosh! He'll burst into the air, 
and you can watch him spiral higher and higher in the darkening 
sky. Listen again for his twittering wings and liquid warbles as he 
plunges back to earth. One North Carolina site that offers wood- 
cock walks each February is the Carl Alwin Schenck Memorial 
Forest, a North Carolina State University research forest in Raleigh 
that is actively managed and provides the young woodland habitat 
that sky dancers need to thrive. 
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Male woodcocks court females with aerial 
displays in night spring skies, usually for abou 
an hour during dim light after sunset and 
before sunrise. But if there is a bright moon, 
the male may dance for hours. 


mn Nate coc caine as sa 


LteéZ the 


woodcock, but also for wild turkey, ruffed grouse, box 
turtles and many other species. 

In the past, new woodlands were born when wind, 
fire or floods from beaver dams wiped out some of the 
older trees. Today, people can mimic these natural cycles 
of disturbance and help wildlife that need shrubby 
young woods. Controlled burning, selective tree cutting, 
and planting native bushes can provide prime wood- 
cock habitat. The improvement only lasts for 10 to 20 
years before changing vegetation loses its appeal to 
woodcock again. But with regular conservation work 
to renew the young woods and thickets they need, 
timberdoodles will keep peenting in our fields and 
dancing in North Carolina skies. 


Read and Find Out — 

m “The Lives of North American Birds” by Kenn Kaufman, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1996. 

m “The Sibley Guide to Bird Life and Behavior” by David Allen 

Sibley, Alfred Knopf, 2001. 


On the Internet: 

m Annual February Woodcock Walk in Schenk Forest: 
http://wakeaudubon.org/get-involved/calendar/ 

# Cornell Lab of Ornithology: American Woodcock: https:// 
www.allaboutbirds.org/guide/American_Woodcock/id 

m The Woodcock Management Plan: http://timberdoodle.org/ 


Find out more about Project WILD Workshops and literature at 
the Wildlife Commission's website at newildlife.org. 


Make a Woodcock 
Family Mobile 


a 


f c 5 


aw . 
We oe 


1) Copy onto sturdy cardstock. 
' 2) Cut out hen and chicks. 

3) Add color to backsides. 

4) Punch holes in tabs. 


5) Add strings and hang your family from a stick. 


SHOW YOUR WILD SIDE! 


Post images of you with your mobile 


on Instagram with hashtag 
#WildNotebookActivity 


Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Revised Seasons, Zones Highlight 
Proposed Deer Regulations 


nan effort to improve the statewide deer 

herd, the Wildlife Commission has pro- 
posed several changes to the hunting and 
wildlife management regulations for the 
2018-19 deer hunting seasons. Public com- 
ments, opinions and suggestions on the pro- 
posed regulations will be accepted until Feb. 1. 

The Commission is hosting nine public 
hearings across the state in January to dis- 
cuss these and other regulations changes. 
A schedule of these hearings was published 
in the November/December 2017 issue of 
Wildlife in North Carolina and can be found 
online at newildlife.org. Comments can also 
be submitted by mail (Rule-making Coor- 
dinator, 1701 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, 
NC 27699-1701), e-mail (regulations@ 
newildlife.org) or online (newildlife.org/ 
Proposed-Regulations). 

Proposed changes to deer regulations 
include the following: 


* Modify statewide deer hunting seasons to 
establish five deer season zones. The current 
Eastern Zone would be separated into two 
zones, Northeastern and Southeastern; Polk 
and Rutherford counties would be moved to 
the Western Zone; Cleveland County would be 
moved to the Northwest Zone. 


* Implement deer hunting seasons that are 
based on biological data and hunter feedback 
for each of the five deer season zones. These 
options include changes in season length and 
time frames, establishing a statewide antlered 
deer bag limit of two antlered bucks, statewide 
antlerless deer bag limit of four and restricting 
the use of bonus antlerless deer tags to the 
Urban Archery Season. Under this proposal 
there would be no changes in the season-open- 
ing dates for archery, but where other seasons 
begin later, archery seasons would be longer 
than currently established seasons. 
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PROPOSED DEER SEASON ZONES 
(PEAK OF THE RUT) 


| NORTHEASTERN 
(NOV. 7) 


d 
Opening of Se ) 


nearest 
Blackpowder 


Oct. 15 


nearest 
Oct 22 


Saturday 
nearest 
Oct. 22 


Opening 


nearest 
of Gun 


Oct. 29 


January January 


SEASON ATTRIBUTES 


Antlerless 
Bag Limit 


Antlered 
Bag Limit 


* In western North Carolina, shift either-sex 
days to the front of Introductory, Conserva- 
tive and Moderate Antlerless Deer Seasons. 


The proposed changes have been made 
with the goal of biologically improving the 
deer herd by reducing young buck harvest, 
shifting the timing of harvest later in the 
year and adjusting doe harvest rates. In 2010, 
Commission staff began evaluating deer 


Saturday 


Saturday 


1st Sunday in 


; r: Saturdays 
before 


3 Saturdays Saturday 


before before 


Thanksgiving Thanksgiving Thanksgiving 


Length of eee Tieeek weer 1 week 1 week 
Blackpowder 


2 Saturdays 
before 


Saturday 
before 


Saturday 
after 
Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving Thanksgiving 


L h 
Sete 11 weeks 10 weeks 8 weeks 7 weeks 6 weeks 
of Gun 


1st Sunday in 


1st Sunday in 1st Sunday in 1st Sunday in 


January January January 


4 -Statewide 


2 - Statewide 


populations and hunting season frameworks. 
Biological evaluations of the statewide deer 
herd were completed in 2015. A survey 
of deer hunters, which included 33,750 
responses, was conducted in 2016. Results 
of these evaluations were presented during 
public forums held in 2017. 

More details on the proposed changes 
in regulations, and the reasons for them, 
can be found online at newildlife.org/blog. 


| m/| > information on the proposed 


changes to bear hunting regulations 
listed below can be found online at 
newildlife.org/blog. Public comments, 
opinions and suggestions regarding these 
changes will be accepted until Feb. 1. 
These proposed changes will be presented 
at nine public hearings held across the 
state in January. 


* Modify bear hunting season in the Coastal 
Bear Management Unit (CBMU) to align 
hunting seasons with five bear hunting 
zones based upon biological data and bear 
hunter feedback. 


Goals and objectives in the 2012 Black 
Bear Management Plan call for stabilizing 
bear population growth in the CBMU while 
sustaining a bear population to provide 
hunting and other benefits to residents of 
North Carolina. After evaluating public 
input—including results from bear man- 
agement forums held on this topic, biological 
data from the Coastal region and options for 
balancing biological and social goals—these 
changes are proposed to meet goals in the Bear 
Management Plan and public desires for bear 
management and social carrying capacity. 


* Modify bear hunting season in the Mountain 
Bear Management Unit (MBMU) to add two 
weeks to the beginning of the season. 


1ST SEGMENT 


Wildlife Commission Proposes 
Changes in Bear Regulations 


Changes in deer hunting seasons would 
result in an overlap of the currently estab- 
lished bear hunting season in the MBMU 
and proposed deer hunting seasons in the 
Western Deer Zone. Historically, bear 
hunting season and gun deer season have 
not overlapped in the MBMU. In July 2017, 
the Commission held a meeting with bear 
hunters and found that given the proposed 
changes to deer season, those in attendance 
preferred keeping the current bear season 
as structured, resulting in an overlap with 
deer season during the December segment 
of bear season, and adding two weeks in 
October to the beginning of the bear season. 
Based on available biological data, adding 
two weeks to the beginning of the bear 
season should not have a negative impact 
on the bear population. 
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3° Sunday 
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Wildlife Commissioners 


Approve Alligator 
Management Plan 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion board approved the N.C. Alligator 
Management Plan at its business meeting 
in Raleigh in October. 

The plan, which was developed by the 
N.C. Alligator Task Force, will guide man- 
agement of alligator populations in North 
Carolina. The plan outlines conditions 
under which alligators could be hunted 
in North Carolina. However, approval of 
the plan did not establish an alligator 
hunting season in the state. 

The Commissioners voted to include 
an alligator season proposal as one of the 
hunting proposals to be taken to nine 
hearings in January for public comment. If 
adopted, the Commission could allow lim- 
ited take of alligators by permit holders as 
guided by the Alligator Management Plan. 

Commission staff will manage alligator 
populations with the goal of sustaining 
viable populations; however, in some areas 
of the state more active population man- 
agement could potentially occur. In addi- 
tion to offering alligator management 
options, the plan provides biological infor- 
mation on alligators, recommends addi- 
tional research needed and advises an 
increase in education and outreach efforts 
to help the public coexist with alligators. 
For more information, read the N.C. 
Alligator Management Plan. 

“I really appreciate all the hard work 
the N.C. Alligator Task Force put into 
bringing the plan to fruition,” said Allen 
Boynton, Wildlife Diversity Program coor- 
dinator for the Commission. “This hard- 
working group of folks has helped us find 
ways to improve alligator conservation and 
management in North Carolina.” 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Boat SHow BONANZA 


The start of the new year also signals the 
beginning of a busy season for fishing and 
boating enthusiasts in North Carolina. A 
trio of boat shows operated by Southeast 
Productions is coming and will feature 
the latest in fishing gear and boats while 
offering a variety of demonstrations 
and seminars. 


The Bass & Saltwater Fishing Expo 

will be held at the State Fairgrounds in 
Raleigh from Jan. 12-14. The Mid- 
Atlantic Boat Show is coming to the 
Charlotte Convention Center from 

Feb. 8-11. The Central Carolina Boat & 
Fishing Expo will fill the Greensboro 
Coliseum from Feb. 23-25. For more 
information, visit ncboatshows.com. 


CuHeck Us Our 


A variety of events and workshops can 
be found throughout the year at the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission's three 
education centers: the Pisgah Center, the 
Outer Banks Center and the Pechmann 
Fishing Education Center (located 

in Fayetteville). To view a calendar of 
events for each center, visit ncwildlife.org/ 
learning/education-centers. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit newildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Commission Launches Real-Time 
Reporting of Big Game Harvest 


n the fall, hunters were asked to put down their paper and pencil and begin reporting 
it any big game harvest either online or by phone. That policy will continue this spring 
when turkey season opens. 

The N.C. Wildlife Commission reminds hunters that all big game harvests must be 
reported either by phone at 800-I-GOT-ONE (800-446-8663), online at “Report a Harvest” 
(newildlife.org/igotone) or at a participating Wildlife Service Agent location listed at 
ncalvin.org/WildlifeServiceAgentMVC. 

The Commission no longer offers big game harvest reporting through Wildlife 
Cooperator Agents using paper record sheets. In North Carolina, white-tailed deer, black 
bear and wild turkey are considered big game animals. Turkey season opens on April 
7 for a youth season; the spring statewide season runs April 14 to May 12. 

“Moving to a real-time system will have a positive impact on our big game harvest 
reporting process,” said Ryan Myers, the Commission's wildlife survey biologist. “This 
change will improve the efficiency and accuracy of the reporting system by providing 
real-time verification for our state’s hunting community.” 

The new real-time big game harvest reporting system will also enable users to track 
the status of the harvest within the current hunting season by species, region or county. 
To reduce the opportunity for confusion, all Wildlife Cooperator Agents and hunting 
clubs are asked to discard any big game harvest registration materials, such as paper 
record sheets, that they may have from the previous year. 


New Fishing Trail Opens at Lake Thom-A-Lex 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion, with N.C. B.A.S.S. and the Lake 
Thom-A-Lex Authority, opened an edu- 
cational fishing trail on Lake Thom-A-Lex 
to help anglers learn how to catch large- 
mouth bass and other sport fish during 
different times of year. 

The N.C. Fishing Trail at Lake Thom-A- 
Lex consists of 13 fishing sites scattered 
around the 650-acre reservoir in Davidson 
County. Each site is enhanced with fish 
attractors to attract largemouth bass and 
other sport fish. 

“Largemouth bass and other sport fish 
use different habitats throughout the year,” 
Commission Piedmont Aquatic Habitat 
Coordinator Mark Fowlkes said. “These 
seasonal movements and habitat patterns 
are instinctive and triggered by changes in 


water temperature, daylight hours, spawn- 
ing and feeding.” 

Construction of the N.C. Fishing Trail at 
Lake Thom-A-Lex was spearheaded by 
Daniel Pell, of China Grove, who was 
assisted by members of N.C. B.A.S.S. Pell, a 
scout with Troop 328, found local spon- 
sors to provide the materials for the fish 
attractors, helped survey the lake and select 
site locations, solicited volunteers to build 
the attractors, and helped deploy the attrac- 
tors as part of his Eagle Scout Service Award 
project. 

The Commission paid for buoy markers 
and designed an informational pamphlet 
using money from the Sport Fish Resto- 
ration Program. The fishing trail is one of 
three the Commission has developed with 
local governments and N.C. B.A.S.S. 


AS YOU PREPARE TO DO YOUR TAXES, remember that you can help wildlife by 


donating on line 30 of your N.C. state income tax form. Donations support the Nongame and 


Endangered Wildlife Fund, which helps the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission conduct con- 
servation work that benefits animals not hunted or fished, including songbirds, sea turtles, 


eagles, salamanders, frogs, turtles and bats. 


NATURE S WAYS 


Why Are Woodcock So Persnickety 
About Habitat? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


THE AMERICAN WOODCOCK IS THE SHOREBIRD THAT WENT TO THE WOODS, a sandpiper 
that eschews the beach for beeches. However, any old woods won’t do—the woodcock has specific habi- 
tat requirements that dictate where it lives. 


PREHENSILE BILL 


a 4, 
Woodcock feed primarily, and often exclusively, on earthworms they pull gouiee eee, 77 t * xe 
from the ground with their prehensile bills. Their first habitat require- C7. YL 5 Se 

ment, then, is soil with an abundance of earthworms. However, the soil 
must stay moist enough for earthworms to live in reach of the bird’s 
beak within the top 2 or 3 inches of soil. This often means woodcock 
choose bottomlands or spring seeps. 


Woodcock detect earthworms by probing soil with their sensitive bills. 
They may also be able to use their feet to detect vibrations of earth- 
worm movement through soil. Leaf litter where they live can’t be so 
deep that it impairs their ability to find food and harvest it. Woodcock 

_ prefer a relatively clean forest floor because abundant herbaceous vege- 
tation also hinders their ability to forage effectively. 


While woodcock are exquisitely camouflaged in their 

forest-floor habitat, they also rely on the structure of the 

woods to protect them from aerial predators like Cooper's eat 

hawks. They prefer areas with high-stem densities that FEET 

j : : WORM DEPTH Rerkevree 

impede hawks and owls while allowing woodcock to fly. 2-3" = 

. a “ce ‘ : VIBRATIONS 

Woods thick enough to make it difficult, but not impossi- 

_ ble, for a human to walk through are probably about 


right for woodcock. 


COOPER'S HAWK 


COURTSHIP FLIGHT 


Finally, the woods the birds spend the day in need to be relatively close 
~~ to the bare-ground openings males use for their courtship flights. In the 
Coastal region of North Carolina, woodcock also feed at night in open, 

furrowed crop fields where earthworms are abundant. 


CAMOUFLAGED BIRD 
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The Birds and Bees 


vritten by Jim Dean 
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’m aware that combining birds and bees in a title 
raises certain expectations, but I’m afraid that you 
are going to be disappointed if you are anticipating a 
discussion of that sort of “Wild” life in North Carolina. 

However, since birds and particularly bees—honey- 
bees to be precise—are the princi- 
pal topic here, the title was pretty 

much inevitable. 

If you're still hoping for some tit- 
illating tidbits, perhaps you should 
know that those who observe and 
study honeybees are not salacious 
voyeurs, but are seeking solutions 
to some very serious problems. After 
all, honeybee pollination plays a 
vital role in the procreation of many 
plants. Experts say that honeybees 
directly or indirectly pollinate one-in-three bites of 
food that humans eat, and global honeybee popula- 
tions have fallen precipitously during the past 30 years. 
Bee colony collapse disorder (CCD) has been as high 
as 50 percent annually, but has recently leveled off to 
about 30 percent. Modern beekeeping practices have 
been able to compensate for some of this loss, and 
these efforts show promise for the future as well. 

Even so, our science and agricultural communi- 
ties have been particularly concerned because honey- 
bees have historically been our most numerous and 
active pollinators, accounting for an estimated $15 
billion annually in U.S. crops alone. So far, scientists 
have identified three major causes of the honeybee 
decline. Mites introduced from Asia 30 years ago 
carry a virus for which honeybees have no immunity, 
and this virus is mutating into more virulent forms. 
Furthermore, pesticides, fungicides and insecticides 
used in agriculture are also playing a role, and because 
their effects are not always immediately apparent, the 
long-term outlook is not as well understood. Finally, 
loss of favorable bee habitat—natural meadows, for 
example—is also a factor, and there may be other 
threats yet to be identified. 

Even so, many experts say the situation is not yet 
truly critical, and honeybees have shown consider- 
able ability to recover. Still, it is clear that unless we 
find ways to protect and restore bee populations, 
many plants and crops—and the life they support— 
are at risk. 

As an amateur observer, I have been fascinated 
with honeybees and their complex social instincts 
since childhood. Early this past summer, | installed a 
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concrete birdbath in my backyard near my seed and 
suet feeders so that my feathered visitors could get a 
convenient drink or take a dip. 

One hot afternoon, I went out to restock the feeders 
and replenish the water. To my surprise, the concrete 
rim of the birdbath was lined with dozens of honey- 
bees having a drink. They were by no means aggres- 
sive, and they even buzzed around me patiently while I 
cleaned and refilled the bowl. Since all were coming 
and going from the same direction, my initial thought 
was that there must be a wild hive not far away. 

Over the following months, I checked my Bee 
Beach daily; keeping it topped off, and even added 
paper beach umbrellas to make my honeybees feel 
welcome. I also noted that some bees would occa- 
sionally take an inadvertent dip and be unable to get 
back to safety. I used an old broomstick to fish them 
out, and noticed that other bees would come inspect 
them. Some even gathered close to their wet com- 
panions or even crawled on top of them, all fanning 
their wings. Was it just my imagination that they 
were attempting to dry out their waterlogged com- 
panions? It was easy enough to think so, considering 
that bees have very well-known protective instincts. 

Years ago, when I worked for the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission in downtown Raleigh, I 
would sometimes take a lunch hour walk to the N.C. 
Museum of Natural Sciences when it was still in its 
old building on Salisbury Street. There was a hive of 
honeybees on a second story window sill maintained 
by the staff, and I would sit and eat my sandwich and 
watch honeybees come and go, marveling at their 
social instincts and curious ability to communicate. 
That bee language was certainly responsible for so 
many bees quickly learning the location of that bird- 
bath | installed last summer, and even knowing 
whether I had been away and failed to keep it full. 

My earliest interest in honeybees, however, can be 
traced to “So Dear to My Heart,” a sweet Disney movie 
about two young children growing up on a farm. In 
one instance, the boy and his sister, led by their grand- 
father (played by Burl Ives), follow a line of bees fly- 
ing in a determined direction over fields toward dis- 
tant woods. Eventually, the kids discover a wild hive 
high in a tree. That movie was released in 1949. 

Nearly 70 years later, I followed my bees to try to 
find their hive. Turned out they lived in a domesticated 
hive in the backyard of a house across the street. Oh 
well, they still love their beach, they’re still dear to my 
heart and not one of them has stung me. Yet. 
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